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THIS IS THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM” 


is a phrase heard daily in a number of leading 
colleges where campus radio stations are taking 
their places with college dramatic clubs and 
campus newspapers as leading undergraduate 
activities. 


Campus radio is broadcasting by and for students. 
It is important to undergraduates as a medium of 
expression, as practical experience in new, 
vigorous arts, and as a genuine service to the 
college commnity. In addition, the campus 
station is a perfect outlet for productions by 
students of radio. 


Heard only on the campus, these stations broad- 
cast by "wired radio," carrying their signal over 
wires to the dormitories and college buildings. 
Anyone can listen. on any radio - if he is in one 
of the college buildings. Because the signal 
stays on the campus; no license from the F.C.C. 
is required as long as their standards are met. 


College listeners want - and respond to — prog- 
rams beamed especially to them. They like 
recordings of fine music; reports and analyses 
of world news; campus news prepared and pres— 
ented by a student staff; they enjoy dramatic 
and variety programs and dance music and 
college sports broadcast from the scene by 

fellow students. The college audience is 

. loyal to its stations, because those stations 
offer something no professional broadcaster 
can ever duplicate. 
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“THIS 15 THE INTERCOL BROADCASTING SYSTEM” 


Broadcasting as a student activity is many things 
to many students. Unlike more traditional forms 
of expression, it makes use of many diverse 
talents - dramatic, musical, literary, technical, 
executive - and many types of background. Programs 
are prepared in cooperation with departments of 
instruction, debate councils, dramatic clubs, and 
other campus groups. The campus station is the 
voice of campus life. 


Equipment similar to that used in standard stations 
may be bought, or it may be built more economically 
by interested students. Most campus stations are 

expanded over a period of years; one may be started 
for as little as $500. What student broadcasters 

lack in expensive equipment they make up in good 

Measure by patience, industry, and clever use of 

available resources. 


Campus stations are in operation at: 

Alabama Pennsylvania 
Brigham Young Princeton 
Brown Radcliffe 
Bryn Mawr 


Bucknell 


Stephens 
Swarthmore 
Cornell Union 
Columbia Wellesley 
Haverford Wesleyan 
Harvard Williams 
Mary Washington Yale 
Ohio University 


and are under construction in many other colleges. 


College broadcasters do not operate for profit and 
pay few salaries. Many have grants from student 
activity funds for all or part of their operating 
expenses, and most stations cover part of their 
expenses by the sale of time to commercial advert— 
isers. Local and national firms buy time on campus 
stations as they buy space in campus newspapers. 


Now in its tenth year, campus radio has demonstrated 
that it combines practical training and experience 
in broadcasting with all the educational values of 
any cooperative group activity. In the expanding 
field of educational radio, there will be a need 
for broadcasters with liberal college background 
and radio experience. Many of them may come from 
campus stations. And the majority who do not follow 
careers in radio will be more discriminating 
listeners by virtue of their experience. 


Campus broadcasting is an integrating force in 
campus life. It brings students and faculty 
together in discussions, quizzes and dramatic prog- 
rams; it helps show the relation between academic 
subjects and world problems; it helps to unify the 
college community. In addition, it brings students 
in different colleges and different nations closer 
together through a continuously active central 
clearing house, the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
Systeme 


Early in 190 campus broadcasters recognized that 
a pooling of resources was essential to success. 
Radio is a highly technical field, in which 
creative work hinges upon many kinds of highly 
specialized knowledge. To provide this expert 
advice, promote exchange and cooperation between 
campus stations, and encourage the further devel- 
opment of campus radio, they joined to form the 
intercollegiate Broadcasting System. 


IBS is a non — profit corporation, owned and 
operated entirely by the campus stations. It is 
governed by a Council of representatives of its 
member stations and financed by dues. 
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AMONG OTHER THINGS: 


i IBS operates inter-college networks and transcript- 
jon and script libraries for the exchange of 
programs between campus stations; 


IBS maintains engineering research and free con- 
: sulting service for members; 


{3 IBS publishes a monthly Bulletin, frequent news-— 
i letters, and handbooks on the various aspects of 
: radio, and encourages free exchange of information 
i between stations; 


IBS sponsors conventions of student broadcasters 
from every part of the country who gather to 
exchange ideas and hear speakers; 


IBS maintains standards of operation for campus 
stations and represents them collectively in 
matters of copyright, radio law, and before the 
general public; 


IBS appoints a national advertising representative 
for the collective representation of commercial 
campus stations; 


IBS cooperates with other agencies in the present— 
ation of international programs, to encourage good 
will and understanding among college students in 
all parts of the world; 


IBS provides advice and aid on all the specialized 
aspects of broadcasting, including programming, 
audience research, studio and equipment design, 
and station administration; 


IBS provides groups interested in starting campus 
: : i stations with full information. 


; INTERCOLLEGIATE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
A 507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I7,N.Y. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE ERLOSDCASTING SYSTEM 


LIST OF STATIONS - JANUARY 1948 


COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 


Alabama, University of 

4merican University 

amherst College 

Antioch College 

Bard College 

Baylor University 

Bethany College 

Bowling Green State University 

Brigham Young University 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Clarkson College 

Colorado State College of Ed, 

Columbia University 

Concord College 

Connecticut, University of 

Connecticut, University of: 
Fort Trumtull Branch 

Cornell University 

Creighton University 

Denver, University of 

Dickinson College 

Duke University 

Emerson College 

Endicott Junior College 

Gettysburg College 

Georgetown University 


. Hamilton College 


Hampton Institute 
Haverford Gollege 
Minbolat.StateOollege 
Idaho, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Johns Hopkins University 
Knox College 
Lafayette College 

Lehigh University 

Loyola University 

MacMurray College 
Macalester College 
Manchester College 

Mary finiaetien Pathe 
Maryland, University of 
Massachusétts, University of 
MeGill University 


University, Alabama 
Washington, D, C, 
amherst, Massachusetts 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
Annandale-On-Hudson, N.Y, 
Waco, Texas 

Bethany, West Virginia 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Provo, Utah 

Providence, Rhode Island 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Fotsdam, New York 
Greeley, Colorado 

New York, New York 
4thens, West Virginia 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Ney London, Connecti¢ut 
Ithaca, New York 

Omaha, Nebraska 

Denver, Colorado 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
Durham, North Carolina 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Eeverly, Massachusetts 
Gettysturg, Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. G. 
Clinten, New York 
Hampton, Virginia 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 
artata, Galiffornia 
Moscaw, Idahe 
Galesturg, Illinois 
Urbana, Lllinois 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Los Angeles, California 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
St, Paul, Minnesota 
North Manchester, Indiana 
Fredricksturg, Virginia 
College Park, Maryland 
amhérst}|,Measaehusetts 
Montreal, Quebec 
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COLLEGE ORK UNIVERSITY 


Miami University 

Mohavk College 

Montana State College 

Murray State Teachers College 
North Carolina State College 
Ohio University 

Oklahoma, University of 
Olivet College 

Olivet Nazarene College 
Ottawa University 

Pacific, College of the 
Pacific, College of the 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Princeton University 

Queen's University 

hensselacer Polytechnic Institute 
Rhode Island State College 
Rochester, University of 
Russell Sage College 

Rutgers University 

St, Lawrence University 

Smith College 

South Carolina, University of 
South Dakota State College 
Southern Methodist University 
Stanford University 

Stephens College 

Swarthmore College 

Temple University 

Texas College of Mines 

Texas State College for Women 
Trinity College 

Tufts College 

Union Ccllege 

Valparciso Jniversity 


Virginic, University of 
Walla Vailas College 
lieliesicy College 
heslevan University 


theatcr Ccllege 
Lillians College 
Wyoming, University of 


LOCATION STATUS 


Oxford, Ohio Triad 
Utica, New York m 
Bozeman, Montana 
Murray, Kentucky 


" 
" 


Raleigh, North Carolina Member 
athens, Ohio a 
Norman, Oklahoma Evie. 
Olivet, Michigan is 
Kankakee, Illinois Member 
Ottawa, Kansas Trial 
Stockton, California Member 
Stockton, California Affiliate 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Member 
Princeton, New Jersey " 


Kingston, Ontario 4ffiliate 
Troy, Nev York Tria 
Kingston, Rhode Island " 
Rochester, Nev York x 
Troy, New York 4ffiliate 
New Erunswick, New Jersey oriad. 
Canton, New York Member 
Northhampton, Massachusetts Trial 
Columbie, South Carolina Member 
Brookings, South Dakota Test 
Dallas, Texas 2 
Stanford University, Calif, e 
Columbia, Missouri Member 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania e 
Fhiladelphia, Pennsylvania Trial 
kl Paso, Texas Member 
Denton, Texas Trial 
Hartford, Connecticut Member 
Medford, Massachusetts Trial 
Schenectacy, New York Member 
Valparais:;, Undiana Trial 
Charlottesv iis, Virginia 
College Flasc, Vashington “ 
Wellesley, li:.ssuchusetts Member 
Middletown, Connecticut " 
Wheaton, Illinois Trial 
Williamstown, Messachusetts Member 
Laramie, iyoming Trial 


pus stations contemplated or under construction 
- Broadcasting or programming group not operating carricr-current 
Campus station, Includes educational standard broadcast 


stations, educational FM stations, and radio workshops 


‘-® Non-commercial stations 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Technical Department 


WIRED-WIRELESS PROGRAM TRANSMISSION 
20 A UNIVERSITY AUDIENCE 


A new type of radio program has recently become available 
over receivers located within the dormitories and fraternity houses 
of a number of American colleges and universities. These programs 
are produced by the students, and are so transmitted by wires that 
they may be successfully received only within buildings housing 
the university students. Within these bulldings the signals are 
received in the normal manner on a wavelength not utilized by a 


local station, but outside of these buildings no signals of usable 
strength may be received. 


Program transmission of this nature, to a specific audience 
and over a wire transmission system rather than by means of more 
conventional signals radiated from some central transmitter, must 
be carried out in accordance with the following provisions of the 
Rules and Regulations of the Federal Communications Commission: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE OPERATION 


OF CERTAIN LOW POWER RADIO FREQUENCY ELECTRICAL DEVICES 


Rule 2.101. Pending the acquiring of more complete 
information regarding the character and effects of the 
radiation involved, the following provisions shall govern 
the operation of the low power radio frequency electrical 
devices hereinafter described. 


wee Jp F sre ses of Rule 2.102. With respect to any apparatus which 
analysed, and published by IBS. generates a radio frequency electromagnetic field func- 
tionally utilizing a small part of such field in the 
operation of associated apparatus not physically con- 
nected thereto and at a distance of not greater than 


: 000 = 
ae Secs ft s the existing Rules and Regulations of 
aoly 27 
the Commission shall not be applicable, provided: 


+ 


of the 
4 


(a) That such apparatus shall be operated with the 
minimum power possible to accomplish the desired purpose. 


ane 


(ob) That the best engineering principles shall be 
utilized in the generation of radio frequency currents 
So as to guard against interference to established 
radio services, particularly on the fundamental and 
harmonic frequencies. 


sa 
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(c) That in any event the total electromagnetic 
field produced at any point a distance of 1 000 rt 2 
i fice) aa 


from the apparatus shall not exceed 15 microvolts per 
meter. 
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(d) That the apparatus shall conform to such engi- 
neering standards as may from time to time be promul- 
gated by the Commission. 


Rule 2.103. The provisions of Rules 2.101 and 2.102 
shall not be construed to apply to any apparatus which 
causes interference to radio reception. 


Rule 2.104. Upon request, the Commission will in- 
spect and test any apparatus described in Rule 2.101 ana 
2.102, and on the basis of such inspection and tes, 
formulate and publish findings as to whether such appara- 
tus does or does not comply with the above conditions, 
and issue a certificate specifying conditions of opera- 
tion to the party making such request. 


Rules 2.101 through 2.104 have been interpreted by 
FCC officials to mean that the total electromagnetic field 
produced at any point a distance of 157,000/frequency (KC) 
feet from the transmission lines and other transmitting media 
for the radio waves should not exceed 15 microvolts per meter. 
FCC press release dated November 21, 1938 further amplifies Rule 
2.102 paragraph (¢) with the following footnote: 


"For wired wireless systems the term apparatus 
is interpreted to mean the nearest point of 
the conductors carrying the radio frequency 
currents." 


In a more recent released dated January 3, 1947, the FCC 
be 


reiterates the statement quoted above. 

Examination of the expression for the maximum allowable 
radiation distance indicates that this distance is greatest at 
the low frequency end of the broadcast band. For this reason 
most college systems operated on some clear broadcast band 
channel 700 KC or below. A clear channel must be chosen so as 
not to cause interference with usable standard broadcast sig- 
nals originating outside of the buildings covered by the student 
system. 


Most campus programming systems utilize the electric light 
wires within the dormitories and fraternities to conduct their 
Signals directly to the radios within the buildings. In some 
cases the heating pipes or the metal framework of the buildings 
have been used with success. The utlimate desire is to provide a 
conducting path from the transmitter to a point near each radio. 
The transmitter may be centrally located and connected to the build- 
ings by a network of radio frequency lines, or it may be one of 
several individual transmitters placed around the campus, each 
covering one or more buildings. Stray radiation from buildings 
and radio frequency lines must be kept below the level specified 
above in Rule 2.102 (c). 
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CONSTITUTION 
of the 
INTERCOLLEGIATE BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


The name of this organization shall be the Intercollegiate Broad- 
casting System, Incorporated. 


Article II 


The Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, Incorporated, shall be a 
non-profit corporation of college broadcasting and programming groups dedic- 
ated to mutual assistance and the furtherance of education, entertainment, 
and good will through radio. 


Article III 


Any broadcasting or programming group operated by or for the stud- 
ents of a college and sanctioned by the administration which it serves, and 
not operated for the profit of any individual or group of individuals, shall 
be eligible for membership in the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, as 
follows: 


1. Any such group in the process of organization, or with facilities 
under construction, shall, upon proper application, be granted 
Trial Status at the discretion of the Station Relations Manager. 


Any eligible group shall, upon proper application, be granted 
Membership by the Executive Committee on the condition that 
it fulfills all membership requirements and is operating under 
all applicable codes. 


Any group not eligible for Membership, whose purpose coincides 
in whole or in part with that of the Intercollegiate Broadcast— 
ing System, shall, upon proper application, be granted Affiliate 
Status by a two-thirds vote of the Governing Council. 


All Members and Affiliates shall abide by applicable codes gov- 
erning General, Business, Technical, and Program operation, ad— 
opted by the Governing Council. 


Upon sufficient evidence that any Member or Affiliate has vio- 
lated any applicable codes or other requirements, that group 
may be removed from membership by a two-thirds vote of the 
Governing Council. 


Article IV 


All authority within the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System shall 
reside in and derive from each Member broadcasting and programming group, 
through their representatives, to be known collectively as the Governing 
Couttcil, as follows: 


1. The Governing Council shall consist of one representative chosen 
by each Member group to serve a term to be determined by that 
group. 


Page 2. 


article ID 
2 


The Governing Council shall meet once within the months of May, 
October, and December of each year, and at other times set by a 
one-thirds vote of the Governing Council, | 


3. Each Governing Council Representative shall have one vote. 


4. The Governing Council Chairman shall be a representative and shall 


be elected by the Governing Council to serve for one meeting. 


5. A quorum in meeting shall consist of two-thirds of the represent 
atives, and through the mails of ballots returned by two-thirds 
of the representatives within twenty days of receipt. All ques— 
tions before the Governing Council shall be decided by a majority 

| unless elsewhere restricted. 


6. Any representative may place new business before the Governing 
Council through the mails and receive a vote within thirty days. 


me 


7. The duties of the Governing Council shall be: 


A. To legislate upon all matters Before the corporation. 

B. To finance the corporation through equitable assess-— 
ment of its members. 

C. To carry out such other duties as are set forth in the 
Constitution or shall hereafter be decided by the Gov- 
erning Council. 


Article V 


The Executive dommittee shall transact all business as directed by 
the Governing Council and shall propose matters of policy to be subject to 
‘ the approval of the Governing Council, as follows: 


1. The Executive Committee shall sonsist of the Chairman, and the 
Managers of the following departments: Technical, Business, 
Program, Station Relations, and such other departments as shall 
be established by a two-thirds vote of all the representatives. 


2. The members of the Executive Committee shall be elected by the 
Governing Council at each December meeting to serve a term of 
one year. 


3. At each meeting of the Governing Council, the Executive Comm 
ittee shall present to the Governing Council a complete report 
of its activities fon the preceding period, and a prospectus 
of all activities and expenditures for the following period, 


lh. Any member of the Executive Committee may be removed from office 
om by a two-thirds vote of the Governing Council in meeting. | 


Article VI 
1. The Directors of the Corporation shall be: 


a. Three members of the Executive Committee, elected by the 

} Governing Council to serve a term of one year; 

| b. Nine persons, not undergraduates in any college nor members 
of the Executive Committee, elected by the Governing Coun- 
| , cil to serve a term of three years, three to be elected 

| : each year. 
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Article VI 
2 


° 


The Directors of the Corporation shall meet annually in the 
month of December for the purpose of electing officers, and 
at such other times as they feel necessary to fulfill the 

duties listed below. 


) 3. The Directors of the Corporation shall: 


| a. Receive, hold, and disburse all real and personal estate 
: as the Executive Committee shall request at the discretion | 
~Of the Governing Council; 
b. Retain the seal of the Corporation and affix it to all in- 

strument of the Corporation in the name of, and by the auth- 
| ority of the Governing Council; ta 
| ce. Supervise the audit of all books of account and report ann- 

ually on the state of the treasury to the Governing Council 
| in meeting; 
| : d. Advise the Executive Committee or the Governing Council 
| upon any matter that the latter shall direct. 


Article VII 


Eek ie 


1. The officers of the Corporation shall be the President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 


These officers shall be elected by and from the Diredtors of the 
Corporation to serve a one-year term. 


2 


3. The duties of the Corporate officers shall be as follows: 


a. The President shall fix the time and place of meetings of 

| the Corporation and shall preside at such meetings; 

b. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President shall 
assume his duties; 

ce The Secretary shall have custody of the Seal and shall keep 
minutes of all meetings; ~ 

d. The Treasurer shall have custody of all corporate montes, 
securities, and properties. 


Article VIII 


1. Amendments to the Constitution shall be adopted by a three-quarters 
vote of the Governing Council, after at least one month has el- 
apsed since their original proposal. 


2. By-Laws to the Constitution shall be adopted by a majority vote of 
the Governing Council. 


ae Each By-Law shall automatically lapse after a period of three 
i years, unless re-affirmed by the Governing Council. 


This Constitution shall be adopted by a three-quarters vote of the 
Re . Board of Governors of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, and shall take 
i effect Monday, November 26, 195; it shall be binding, together with all By- 
a | : Laws and applicable codes hereafter attached, wpon every Member and Affiliate; 
and it shall supersede the Constitution of the Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System (adopted December 26, 190), as amended, and all previous documents. 
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January 18, 1947 


COLLEGE RADIO 
PAYS OFF 


— 


As Industry’s 


a 


NEW YORK, Jan. 11.—Intercolle 
as a network since 1940, has been qu. 
a raft of professional radio people in 
station managers and actors. Check o 


Columbia University, Harvard, 
Brown and Swarthmoré, may each 
use as many as 100 People in various 
station operations, Yearly, some 300 
to 400 students are graduated by 
colleges in the IBS web, Of these 
graduates, some 100 enter profession= 
al rddie, according to David Linton, 
IBS program manager. 

. While«IBS has not been operating 
Tong. enough to produce many men 
who have landed in top radio posi- 
tiens, a checkup of the alumni shows 
many who have filtered into solid 
radio posts thruout the ceuntry. A 
gander at the following is illustra 
tive: 

Typical Examples 

Tom Wertenbaker, formerly man- 
ager of WPRU, Princeton University, 
is now assistant: manager of WNBH, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Bill Hutchins, 
who resigned the equipment for 
' WKRC, Columbia University station, 


Major Armstrong, now is manager 
of WFNR, new FM station in New 


time program director of WXPN, 
University of Pennsylvania, is now 
,on the CBS news staff; Jean Wil- 
liams, formerly program director at. 
WSNR, Swarthmore, is now a copy- 
writer at N. W. Ayer; Grant Theiss, 
gne-time manager ef WPRU, Prince- 
ton, is in CBS spot-sales; Powell 
Ensign, Brown, is eonnected with 
J. P. McKinney, station ‘reps; Ann 
Pike, who was program director at 
Swarthmore, : is. a Scriptwriter at 
WOSU, educatienal station at Ohio 
State; Allyn Moss, a student at IBS! 
station at Antioeh College, Yellow 
Springs, O., is a director at WNYC, 
New York City’s: municipal station; 
Frances Hill, once at Swarthmore, is- 


——— 


te breadcasters in view of the repeated plaints that radio has no proving = 
grounds, indicates that the college network uses about 1,500 students on its 
various stations..currently, with personnel averaging’ about three to four 
hours of radi6“work a week. Larger campus stations, such. as those at 


and ‘subsequently did research, for K 


Bedford, Mass.; John Merriman, one- D 


Campus Stations Now Serve jz ey of secon, Meson 


} 
{ 


Long - Sought 


Personnel Training Ground 


Seiainnaienannmeomeraed 


College Web Sending 100 Staffers Yearly Into Industry 


giate Broadcasting System, operating 
ietly and unostentatiously developing 
all eategories—engineers, announ¢ders, 
f IBS? statistics, which are significant 


now women’s director at ‘-WILM, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Others are Rick Caro, who got in 
his first licks at WVBR, Cornell, is 
a control operator at SHCU, Ithaca, 
N.. ¥.; Walter Scott, formerly actor 
and announcer at IBS Columbia Uni- 
versity station, is now doing news 
for General Electric at Schenectady, 


N, Y.;. Hilda Simms, who was faculty 
adviser at IBS’ station in Hampton +‘ 
Institute, was recently seen in the 
Broadway legit, Anne Lucasta; Alan 
Rieh, IBS musie director, also does 
28 announcing stint for WWNy, 
Watertown, N. Y.; Bill Weston, for- 
merly af Brown,-~is an announcer at 
WCFI, Pawtucket, R. I.; James Sond-+ 
heim, Columbia, now is in CBS re- 
search; ‘Bill Wise, another Columbia 
University radio man, is in the CBS 
newsroom; Myren Curry, Brown, is 
new continuity director at KMBC, 
ansas City, Mo.; Bill Saunders, also 
a one-time Brown man, is chief an- 
nouncer at WIRY, Troy, N. es anc 
on Stix, another IBS alumnus isa 


.transmifter engineer at “WNBC, 


NBC’s key outlet in: New York. 
Technical Staffers, Too 

In addition to station men, IBS 
develops personnel for radio manu- 
facturers and research groups. For 
Instance, Paul Yergin, former man- 
ager ‘of. UCRS, Union College, is a 
member of the Scientific staff of Co- 
lumbia University’s radiation labora- 
tory; Howard Tomkins, one-time 
manager -of WSNR;, Swarthmore, is 
now. with the Philco research staff; 
Gordon Graham, who practiced his 
electrenics at Brown, is with West- 
ern Electric in Baltimore; and Mar- 
tig Sherron, fortner. chief engineer 
at Columbia University; is director 


Personnel listed above is only a 
fraction of former IBS men now op- 
erating in Stations and other facets 
of the.radio business. From talks 
with both IBS and standard radio 
men, it appears the lads who broke 
into radio via the college network 
have an advantage. over other new- 


comers in that they have learned the 


groundwork of the business by trial 


~and error and have gainéd an insight 


into many phases of actual station 
Operation. 

IBS, which is now making a re- 
newed pitch to agency time buyers 
stressing the advantages of the school 
network’s coverage of students, cur- 
rently has 93 stations. Another 24 
stations hold auxiliary memberships 
and are in the “trial” classification. 
Another four are affiliates which 
serve as programing outlets, having 
no facilities but operating work- 
shaps. IBS audience, estimated at 
100,000, is reached via a “limited- 
area coverage” system, with the sige 
nal limited to campuses in order to 
avoid interference with other fre- 
quencies. Programs:are fed via wire 
lings to specific listening Igcations, 
such as dormitories and fraternity 
houses, : 
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T IS A truism to point out that the future 

of commercial radio in this country 
depends on the mettle of the young people 
who are entering its ranks today. Will the 
radio executives of tomorrow be possessed 
of the “huckster” complex? Or will they 
be convinced of radio’s tremendous cul- 
tural and educational potentialities? Be- 
ginning our investigations on this subject, 
we took a look at the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System, one of the most fer- 
tile sources today of station managers, 
program directors, and scriptwriters. This 
burgeoning network is heard by approxi- 
mately 100,000 college students from 
coast to coast; and of the 1500 students 
who staff its twenty-six stations, about 100 
enter professional radio every year. From 
what we could see, this campus radio net- 
work definitely does not produce huckster 
material. 

The Intercollegiate Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, formed in 1940, is the brain child of 
its present Executive Chairman, George 
Abraham. A little over ten years ago 
George Abraham, already an ardent radio 
fan, entered Brown University. He soon 
discovered a kindred soul in the person of 
David Borst, now Technical Manager of 
IBS. Between them they rigged up a low- 
powered broadcasting station capable of 
being heard by the whole Brown student 
community. 

The Brown station was received enthu- 
siastically, and the idea of an exclusive 
campus radio station run by and for the 
student body quickly took hold. In the 
next two or three years George Abraham 
was deluged with requests from dozens of 
colleges for information about technical 
matters, programming procedure, legal 
restrictions, and so forth. It was then that 
he conceived the idea of a college network 
capable of exchanging programs and in- 
formation, and in general coordinating the 
efforts of campus radio. 

From the original thirteen stations 
which banded together in 1940 to form 
IBS, the network has more than dou- 
bled its size. These stations scattered 
throughout the country are all of very low 
power and designed to be heard only by 
the college community. But despite the 
limited geographical area which they 
serve, the members of IBS put on imagina- 
tive and finished programs worthy of more 
powerful and extensive stations. 

Most of the IBS transmitters broadcast 
from 7:00 to 11:00 P.M. The hour from 
9:00 to 10:00 is devoted to network pro- 


grams, the various outlets being linked by 
regular AT&T lines, while the remainder 
of the broadcasting period emanates local- 
ly from each station. According to surveys 
made by IBS, the peak listening time is 
from 9:00 P.M. on. Before then students 
are apt to be studying in the library or 
taking part in some form of extra-curric- 
ular activity. 

Programs are written, produced, and 
announced by students; and students take 
care of all the technical details concerned 
with transmission. Though all this work 
is done on a voluntary basis, there is stil] 
a lot of money needed to keep the network 
functioning. Financing is accomplished 
partly from student activity funds and 
partly from commercial advertising rev- 
enue. Local and national firms buy time 
on campus stations as they buy space in 
campus newspapers. IBS is a non-profit 
corporation, however, advertising revenue 
being invested immediately in better pro- 
grams. 

Serious music is one of the main in- 
gredients in the daily schedules of campus 
radio stations. Whenever possible, “live” 
musical shows are programmed in cooper- 
ation with the college music departments. 
Recently the station at Cornell University, 
WVBR, broadcast a local concert series, 
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which included “name” artists like Mar- 
ian Anderson. But undertakings of this 
order are usually balked by the musicians’ 
union requirements. Ordinarily, the “live” 
music broadcast by IBS member stations 
comes from small instrumental groups 
made up of talented students. 

Most important of the musical pro- 
grams broadcast regularly by the campus 
network is “IBS Music Hall,” heard every 
Thursday evening at ten o’clock. A’ well 
balanced program of records is selected, 
and an announcer’s script sent to each 
member station. These scripts, written by 
IBS Music Director Alan Rich, are a dis- 
tinct improvement over the usual commen- 
tary encountered on recorded music pro- 
grams. They presuppose intelligence and 
maturity in the listener, and talk about 
music rather than around it. 

Before a campus station can become a 
part of the IBS chain it must satisfy a 
number of requirements. Each station, for 
instance, must have two record turntables 
and must limit breaks between record 
sides to not more than five seconds. IBS 
Program Director David Linton believes 
that campus stations have developed the 
art of record playing to a degree not ap- 
proached by the ordinary commercial 
station. 

This network of college stations, limited 
by small budgets and the edicts of the 
musicians’ union, cannot accomplish all 
they would like to in programming serious 
music. But their musical efforts are al- 
ways in excellent taste and absolutely 
devoid of Philistine commercialism. IBS 
alumni who graduate into the ranks of 
commercial radio should prove potent 
antidotes to the hucksters.—R.G. 


STUDENTS BROADCAST A RECORD PROGRAM FROM A CAMPUS STUDIO. 
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The Campus-Coverage Station 


ORE THAN TWENTY COLLEGES 
M and universities in this country 
have on their campuses radio 
stations whose programs are heard 
nightly by anywhere from a few hun- 
dred to several thousand students but 
which never go on the air at all. This is 
campus radio — student managed and 
staffed, operating without need of 
license under the FCC’s low power 
transmission regulations. Radiation 
from the carrier-line must be less than 
four-hundred feet, and transmission 
between station and other college build- 
ings is by wire. Within any building so 
connected, programs are received over 
student radios like standard broadcasts. 
They are originated by students work- 
ing on their own initiative and largely 
on their own responsibility. 
Educators have long been aware of 
the central radio workshop in high 


| 


schools and of the standard broadcast 
station operated by colleges, but the 
missing link between these two has 
been provided largely by students them- 
selves. The idea originated at Brown 
University where two engineers ran 
wiring between their dormitory rooms 
to exchange recorded music. Others 
asked for a hook-up, and eventually the 
college donated space for a studio. 
Most of these campus stations are now 
loosely banded into the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System, an association 
furnishing technical information, ad- 
vice, and a set of binding common 
standards. Though local advertisers are 
the financial mainstay where commer- 
cials are permitted, most stations re- 
ceive at least some support from their 
colleges. 
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The Campus-Coverage Station 


ORE THAN TWENTY COLLEGES 
M and universities in this country 
have on their campuses radio 
stations whose programs are heard 
nightly by anywhere from a few hun- 
dred to several thousand students but 
which never go on the air at all. This is 
campus radio — student managed and 
staffed, operating without need of 
license under the FCC’s low power 
transmission regulations. Radiation 
from the carrier-line must be less than 
four-hundred feet, and transmission 
between station and other college build- 
ings is by wire. Within any building so 
connected, programs are received over 
student radios like standard broadcasts. 
They are originated by students work- 
ing on their own initiative and largely 
on their own responsibility. 
Educators have long been aware of 
the central radio workshop in high 


schools and of the standard broadcast 
station operated by colleges, but the 
missing link between these two has 
been provided largely by students them- 
selves. The idea originated at Brown 
University where two engineers ran 
wiring between their dormitory rooms 
to exchange recorded music. Others 
asked for a hook-up, and eventually the 
college donated space for a studio. 
Most of these campus stations are now 
loosely banded into the Intercollegiate 
Broadcasting System, an association 
furnishing technical information, ad- 
vice, and a set of binding common 
standards. Though local advertisers are 
the financial mainstay where commer- 
cials are permitted, most stations re- 
ceive at least some support from their 
colleges. | 
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In the liberal arts program, radio‘is 
often classified as an extracurricular 
student activity. In this case the rela- 
tionship between the faculty advisor and 
the student staff is likely to be in- 
formal, with students retaining execu- 
tive positions and responsibility subject 
only to a very general censorship. The 
degree of control depends entirely on 
college policy, but this role of extra- 
curricular advisor seems the most gen- 
eral. Within this framework the campus 
stations run themselves. What. types 
of program are they producing? How 
are they serving their colleges? And 
what are their unique opportunities in 
the field of programming? 


The specific information presented 
here comes from an informal question- 
naire sent to IBS. member stations and 
from personal experience on the 
Swarthmore Network. Since this sum- 
mary is based on only nine responses 
results are merely indicative. The sta- 
tions polled list hours in operation 
daily from one to nine, audiences from 
a few hundred to several thousand— 
probably an optimistic estimate. 


In point of hours scheduled and 
constant popularity, top programs are 
canned music—popular and classic. All 
stations fill the last half-hour or hour 
nightly with classical recordings; stu- 
dents in the dormitories want this to 
study by and can’t get it elsewhere. 
Typical series titles reported: Music 
to Study By, Symphony Hall, Your 
Classical Hit Parade, Design for Study. 
Favored for the earlier hours are popu- 
lar records: Top of the Campus, Jam 
Session, Jazzmen, Band of the Night. 
All stations carry a request program 
each week, and Wellesley has a unique 
service whereby record albums will be 
called for at the owner’s room, played, 
and returned immediately. At Rad- 
cliffe. the station cooperates with the 


college by broadcasting Music I for 
assigned listening twice weekly. 


Live music is less likely to be broad- 
cast regularly, but even small colleges 
try to schedule a show or two a week. 
Penn goes in heavily for live music— 
a campus band each week, Piano Ram- 
blings, featuring different performers, 
and Concert Hall by student musicians. 
Harvard has a weekly jazz band show 
and uses live music for the regular 
Variety Show, Alabama features indi- 
vidual performers. 

If music is by all odds the mainstay 


of the college schedule, dramatics calls 


for the most effort and is what the 
majority of staff try-outs sign up for. 
Most stations handle their dramatic 
shows through one or more weekly 
series. Top program of the lot is the 
Yale Radio Workshop, presented by 
the Yale Drama School. Two series 
are listed as entirely student written; 
two more are student adapted from 
literary sources. A couple of stations 
say they never present student scripts. 
Alabama lists “dramatized book re- 
views” and dramatic monologues. Use 
of .dramatic transcriptions is uniform. 
Most stations carry one or more—Lest 
We Forget, Treasury Star Parade, or 
the Wilson Foundation’s How Shall 
We Make Victory Stick? 

Only Brown makes no effort at 
either news coverage or treatment of 
current questions. Yale has full cover- 
age through AP teletype three times 
daily and remote pick-ups of special 
events in the vicinity. They use guest 
speakers as well as professors to dis- 
cuss current problems, present a stu- 
dent-faculty round-table, and carry 
programs presented elsewhere on cam- 
pus. This is probably the most adequate 
single coverage on which the writer 
has information. Types of forum range 
from all-faculty to all-student; most 
popular presentation features two stu- 
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dents, two professors. Radcliffe lists 
a weekly faculty speaker, Williams a 
student commentator. 

Audience participation shows are 
necessarily limited to stations with con- 
siderable studio space and facilities— 
this also goes for variety and novelty 
shows. Most enthusiastic producer in 
this category is Harvard which fea- 
tures: Prize Show—a blind-date style 
audience participation program; Vari- 
ety Show—comedy, music and miscel- 
laneous ; and Radio Run Riot—labelled 
by my informant “NOVELTY!” Most 
popular audience participation show 
is still the quiz, a type peculiarly 
adapted to campus usage where partici- 
pants. are campus personalities and 
competing teams can be made up from 
various college groups. 


In the field of campus programs, the 
college station can perform its most 
unique service. Many stations do a 
great deal in this direction. Alabama 
confines itself to five-minute spots for 
campus news—a nightly minimum for 
other stations as well. Most carry at 
least fifteen minutes weekly of sports 
news. Penn broadcasts home basket- 
ball games, and Yale broadcasts all 
home games as well as stand-out road 
games. Pre-game interviews with coach 
and team members are common. Rad- 
cliffe interviews “student personalities,” 
while many stations interview the 
faculty. Yale does a series on campus 
traditions. Faculty-student forums on 
campus problems are standard and in- 
clude audience questioning. Previews 
of week-end events are presented. Wil- 
liams features remote coverage of cam- 
pus social events. Fund drives of vari- 
ous sorts are put on in cooperation with 
national, local, and campus groups. 
Swarthmore and Penn preview coming 
stage shows by college dramatic groups. 
All stations, of course, are available for 
administrative announcements. 


A college station, broadcasting in the 
regular way, could afford to devote only 
a small fraction of its time to ‘such 
distinctively on-campus features with- 
out losing its general audience: A cam- 
pus coverage station is not a second 
class substitute for a standard broad- 
casting permit. It operates solely in 
the interest of the staff, student body, 
and college; it can capitalize on its 
limited and comparatively homogeneous 
audience in many ways, and is free 
of many restrictions which hamstring 
the average station’s effort to present 
courageous and significant programs 
on controversial issues. . 

Aside from these advantages, cam- 
pus program directors have the oppor- 
tunity of unlimited experimentation and 
the intangible resource of student en- 
thusiasm. An important factor in such 
enthusiasm is student control of the 
station itself. Detailed supervision and 
curricular credit would raise the quality 
of a station’s output, but such improve- 
ment would be purchased by loss of 
some spontaneity, something of the 
camaraderie which goes into making 
a station, and the sense of complete 
responsibility resting on the staff. With 
a “gas-pipe”’ station, if the student staff 
fails to geta show on the air, the station 
itself is silent. The college can afford 
to let this happen since a campus sta- 
tion is not the voice of the college 
speaking to the community at large 
but only the college talking to itself. 

These seem to be the unique ad- 
vantages offered by “gas-pipe” radio: 

First, it is an integral part of campus 
life; it can deal with campus problems, 
personalities, jokes, traditions, activi- 
ties. It caters to student interests, 
speaks the language of the campus, and 
knows its audience. Its programs are 
campus programs. 

Second, due to its limited and com- 
paratively homogeneous audience, free- 


dom of discussion will be wider than 
that imposed on standard broadcast 
stations. 

Third, the college’s public reputation 
is not at stake in every show that goes 
on the air. This makes it possible for 
the college to leave more responsibility 
with the undergraduate staff and fos- 
ters conditions out of which spon- 
taneity and. enthusiasm grow. Campus 
radio is frankly experimental radio. It 
need not be tied to conventional tech- 
niques for fear of miscarriage. It is a 
seed-bed for new ideas. 


Lastly, it is very important that a 
college have a voice for talking to itself. 
To many students, the old ivy-covered 
campus traditions have little emotional 
binding power. College loyalty is con- 
centrated on the football team or no- 
where at all. Curricular specialization 
leaves chemists and English majors 
without much in common. A campus 
radio is an integrating element in col- 
lege life ; it can furnish a very important 
means of meeting a very real need.— 


ANN PIKE, assistant in radio educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 


(This article is reprinted by permission. from 
the Journal of the Association for Education 


by Radio.) 
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